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ABSTRACT 

More than 600 colleges and universities responded to 
a survey designed to determine the status of business communication 
education and to seek the opinions of business communication faculty 
on content emphasis and supplementary materials for an introductory 
business communication course. Survey results indicated that business 
communication instruction is an extensive offering in postsecondary 
schools. Two-thirds of the schools required a business communication 
course, while less than one-third required business English. 
Respondents indicated that in an introductory course the most 
emphasis should be given to communication fundamentals, letters and 
memos, and report writing, and the least emphasis given to 
communication theory and technology, organizational and oral 
communication, and related topics such as ethics and intercvltural 
and nonverbal communication . While there was considerable agreement 
on the appropriate content emphasib for an introductory business 
communication course, there was a wide variation in instructional 
materials as indicated by the more than 100 textbooks used. The 
results also showed that microcomputers will play an increasing role 
in business communication in the future. (HTH) 
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ABSTRACT 



Two-thirds of the 622 schools responding to a fall 1983 
business communication survey of post-secondary schools required a 
business communication course. Less than one-third of these schools 
required business English. Business communication was offered most 
frequently at the sophomore level. Respondents indicated that in a 
first course in business communication the most emphasi3 should be 
given to communication fundamentals, letters and memos, and report 
writing. The respondents believed the least emphasis should be given 
to communication theory, organizational communication, oral 
communication, communication technology, and related topics (ethics, 
non-verbal communication, and intercultural communication)* 



INTRODUCTION 



During fall 1983 a business communication survey of 4,658 post- 
secondary schools was conducted. The purposes of this survey were as 
follows: 

1. To determine Lhe status of business communication. 

2. To seek the opinions of business communication faculty members on 

content emphasis and supplementary materials for a first course 
in business communication. 



South-Western Publishing Company facilitated the su? 'ey by 
printing the questionnaires and mailing them to the post-secondary 
schools on its mailing list. 

A copy of the survey instrument is shown in the Appendix* 
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SURVEY RESPONDENTS 



There vara 622 respondent* to the census survey. As shown in Table 
I, the four major categories of post-seconiary schools were represented. 



Table I. Business Communication Survey Responses 



Type of School 


Number of 

yUCOV JLUUUOl LC8 

Mailed 


Number of 

Pitnnn mm a 

Responses 


Percent of 

local 
Responses 


Community /Juniot Colleges 


1009 


206 


33.11 


Four-Year Colleges/ 
Universities 


1342 


203 


32. 62 


Post-Secondary Vocational 
Schools 


606 


59 


9.51 


Private Business Colleges/ 
Schools 


1701 


103 


16.61 


Other 


0 


51 


8.21 


Total 


4658 


622 


100.02 



The survey results presented in this report are based on the 622 
responses represented in Table I. Inferences from these data may have 
some unintentional bias due to the non-random nature of tbs sample in 
this c msus survey; however, the size and proportional representation of 
the response received provides informative data. A summary analysis of 
the detailed data secured appears in thJs report. 



FINDINGS 



The findings of the survey reveal for the respondent schools the 
status of business communication instruction and related information. 

Types of Schools 

» 

Approximately one-third of the respondents represented Community/ 
Junior Colleges, one third represented Four-Year Colleges /Universities, 
and one-third represented Post-Secondary Vocational Schools, Private 
Business Colleges/Schools, and an "Other" category. 
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Enrollments 

One half (53.2 percent) of the respondent schools had enroll- 
ments of less than 2,000 stu enta. The other half of the schools 1 
enrollment was distributed from 2,000 to 15,000 or more students. Over 
20 percent of the schools had enrollments of 5,000 or more students. 

Business Connrunication Requirement 

About two-thirds (64.1 percent) of the schools required a 
business comounication course. Another 13.2 percent offered business 
communication on an elective basis. While the percentages of schools 
requiring a business communication course ranged from 59.6 percent for 
Four-Year Colleges/Universities to 72.9 percent for Post-Secondary 
Vocational Schools, there appeared to be no significant differences 
among the types of schools as to the percentage requiring a course. 

Business Communication Enrollments 

Average annual enrollments in the business communication 
courses ranged from less than 50 students to over 3,000 students. More 
than half of the schools (53.7 percent) had average annual enrollments 
of less than 50, two-thirds (68.5 percent) had less than 100, one- 
fourth (26.5 percent) between 200 and 750, and five percent had 
enrollments ever 750. 

Business Communication Textbooks Used 

Some 121 different business communication textbooks were used 
by the schools responding to the survey. Those textbooks with more 
than 2.5 percent of the total adoptions were as follows: 

Robertson and Perkins, Effective Correspondence for Colleges 
Himstreet and Baty, Business Communications 
Lcsikar, Basic Business Communication 

Wolf, Keyser, and Aurner, Effective Communication in Business 
Stewart and Zimmer, College English and Communication 
Murphy and Peck, Effective Business Communication 
Sigband and Bateman, Communicating Through Letters 
Wilkinson, Clarke, and Wilkinson, CommAicating Through Letters and 
Reports 

Poe and Fruehling, Business Communication: A Problem Solving 
Approach 

Treecfe, Communication for Business and the Professions 

The listed textbooks account for about one-half (48.3 percent) 
of the total adoptions. 

Business English Requirement 

Less than one-third (29.7 percent.) of the respondent schools 
required a business English course. Another 5.1 percent of the schools 
offered business English on an elective basis* 
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Four-Year Colleges/Universities (5.9 percent) were the least 
likely to require business English, whereas Post-Secondary Vocational 
Schools (57.6 percent) and Private Business Colleges/Schools (67.0 
percent) were most likely to require such a course. About one-fourth of 
the Community /Junior Colleges (27.7 percent) required business English. 

Business English Enrollments 

In the schools that offered business English courses, the 
enrollments were relatively low. Over three-fourths of the schools 
offering business English had average annual enrollments of less than 50 
students. Almost all the schools had annual enrollments less than 500. 

Business English Textbooks Used 

Some 77 different business English textbooks were used by the 
respondent schools. Of these 77, only four textbooks were each adopted 
by more than 2.5 percent of the schools which responded. These four 
textbooks, which account for a total of 39.6 percent of all adoptions, 
are the following: 

Barry, Business English for the 80*8 

Burtness, Effective English for Colleges 

Stewart and Zimmer, College English and Communication 

Sab in, Gregg Reference Manuals and Worksheets 

Two-thirds of the respondents to tht survey (66.2 percent) did 
not indicate a business English textbook, the reason being that many 
schools do not offer business English as a separate course. 

Grade Level for Basic Business Communication Course 

The grade level at which the basic business communication course 
was most frequently offered by the respondent schoolp is as follows: 

Percent 

Grade Level Offering Type of Institution 

Freshman 47.6% Private Easiness College/School 

Freshman 45.8% Post-Secondary Vrcational School 

Sophomore 55 . 8% Community/ Junior College 

Junior 40 . 4% Four-Year College/University 

Overall, approximately one-third of the schools (30.9 percent) 
offered basic business communication most frequently at the oophomore 
level . 

Availability of Microcomputers 

At the time of the survey, about three-fourths of the schools 
(72.2 percent) had microcomputers available to the department in which 
business communication was taught. There were no significant 
differences among the types of schools as to which ones had micro- 
computers and which ones did not. 
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For the Four-Year Colleges/Universities and Community/ Junior 
College*, the order of moat frequent availability was Apple II, IBM 
Personal, and Radio Shack TRS-80 Model III. For the Post-Secondary 
Vocational Schools and Private Business Colleges/Schools, the order was 
Apple II, Radio Shack, and IBM Personal. 

Overall, over half of the schools (55.3 percent) had one or 
more Apple II, 43.7 percent one or more Radio Shack, 41.2 percent one 
or more IBM Personal Computer, and 33.8 percent one or more Commodore 
Pet. 

Current Use of Microcomputers in Business Communication Instruction 

Over one-third of the schools (35.4 percent) indicated that 
although microcomputers were available for business communication 
instruction they were not used for that purpose. 

Those using microcomputers used them as follows: 10.8 percent 
used them for computer assisted instruction, 28.8 percent for word 
processing/text editing, and 3.7 percent for other purposes. There 
were no significant differences among the types of schools in the way 
microcomputers were used in business communication instruction. 

Potential Use of Microcomputers in Business Communication Instruction 

Over half of the school responses indicated that microcomputers 
could be used effectively in business communication instruction If 
appropriate software were available. The use most often selected (60.9 
percent) was word processing/ text editing. Also, using micro- 
computers for computer assisted instruction was selected by 51.3 
percent. Other uses were indicated by 8.8 percent such as checking 
spelling, sentence construction, etc. There were no significant 
differences among the responses of the various types of schools as to 
how microcomputers could be used in business communication instruction. 

Content Emphasis in a First Course in Business Communication 

Overall, respondents indicated that in a first course in 
business communication the most emphasis should be givrn to 
communication fundamentals, letters and memos, and report writing. 
Least emphasis was indicated by the most respondents for communication 
theory, organizational communication, oral communication, communication 
technology, and related topic, (ethics, nonverbal communication, and 
intercultural communication) • 

The Post-Secondary Vocational Schools and Private Business 
Colleges/Schools placed heaviest emphasis on business English while 
Community/Junior Colleges and Four-Year Colleges/Universities tended to 
rate business English lower. 

Importance of Instructional Aids 

All schools tended to rank the Teacher's Manual as the most 
Important Instructional aid. 
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Over three-fourths of the schools (79. 1 percent) ranked the 
Teacher's Manual at an important or very important instructional aid. 
The Student Workbook was ranked important or very important by 53.7 
percent, Audio-Visual Aids by 59.1 percent, and Microcomputer Software 
by 42.4 percent. 

Four-year Colleges/Schools ranked the importance of Student 
Workbooks low (only 27.1 percent thought them important or very 
important), whereas over two-thirds of the other types of schools 
thought Student Workbooks were important or very important. 

Other than the Private Business Schools/Colleges at 43.7 per- 
cent, over half of all the other types of schools thought Audio-Visual 
Aids important or very important. (The range was from 55.9 percent to 
69 .0 percent). 

Post -Secondary Vocational Schools were most interested in 
Microcomputer Software as an instructional aid. Over half of them (59.3 
percent) thought Microcomputer Software was important or very important. 
About 40 percent of the other types of schools ranked Microcomputer 
Software as important or very important. 



CONCLUSION 



Business communication instruction 1b an extensive offering in 
post-secondary schools. Whereas there is considerable agreement on the 
appropriate content emphasis in a first course in business communica- 
tion, wide variation in instructional materials is evidenced by the more 
than 100 textbooks used. Microcomputers will play an increasing role in 
business communication in the future. 
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RMd, Cindrmttl, OH 48227 
813-271-8111 




October, 1983 



WHAT IS YOUR SCHOOL 
DOING IN BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION? 



Your advice is needed t The development of new, high-quality learning 
materials in business communication is one of our top priorities at 
this time. By sharing information about your school's business 
communication ot. wrings, you can help determine the direction of 
our texts in years to come. 

You are the only person in your school who has received the enclosed 
questionnaire. If you need information from other teachers for 
responses to some of the questions, please consult with them as 
necessary. If you are not currently teaching business communication 
and someone else at your school is in a better position to complete 
the questionnaire, please encourage that person to respond. 

To receive a copy of the results of this survey, just include your 
name and address on rhe last page of the survey* form. Please return 
the form in the enclosed postage-paid envelope as soon as possible. 
Information about your school's courses will be counted in the results 
if we receive your information by December 1, 



Thank you for your assistance. 



Sincerely 



College/University Department 
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nanus comhicatiom nun qtxmooum 

(1) Plttta elicit Ut tatfctr vlid wywm u (2) riiin eirclt Ut aatjttr tfcici rtfrimu 

Ut titlt utt test dttcrifcta yttr tcattl tr Ut ttdtrgrtdtau attdtat MriLk.u at ya«r 

ctlltft. tcattl tr ctllttt. 

1 fiMiilU/Jmitr Cftlltft 1 ftvtr Uu 2,000 

2 FivTiir Ctlltft/lhittraity 2 2,000 - 4 t ftf 

3 Fttt- ltttt i t ry VmiUcmI MmI 3 3,000 - 9 v fff 

4 trim* tMUtta Ctllttt/ftcfcttl 4 10,000 - H.tft 
3 OUtr S 15,000 tr tart 



Ftr (fetatiaaa 3 Ur**|t a, alttat iratldt iafaraatioa ftr lid ciaantlcttltt ca«rt<» Utt autiatn 
fflejgjg tt ytur acaatl/ ctllttt trt required to uk« tr say tlact tc uki: 



(3) ftgtMtl CttMtticttiat 



/~7 latuirtd 
O Utctltt 


Tast(a) Uaad: (Titlt tad aaUar[a)) Naia rattta? Urt(t) ttltcttd: 

[1] 111 


Avtrtft 

larollatat 
Utt 
Tfcraa 
Yttrt 


12) (21 
131 131 






(4) Baaiaaat taillti 




O fttaairtd 
/_/ Utetita 


Taxt(a) U*#d: (Titlt ut* tytt.tr (a j) Htit rtaatat tait(a) ttltcttd: 

[11 111 


Avar a at 
Aaaival 
larallaaat 
Utt 
Tfcraa 
Tort 


(2) 121 
131 131 






(S) OUar Caaauaictt 




l~l tttuirtd 
O lUetivt 


Tast(a) Utt*: (Titlt tad aaUar(a)) Wait raaaaaa Uit(t) ttltcttd: 

[11 111 


Avaratt 

Ar atul 
larollaaia 
Utt 
Tfcraa 
Yttrt 


[21 * (21 
[31 131 






(4) OUar Coaaualcat 




Hi laquirtd 

/_/ UtCtitt 


Ttxt(t) Uatd: (Titlt tad tuUar[a|) Htit rtaatat ttit(t) ttltcttd: 

til 111 


ATtratt 

AOMil 

larollatat 
Utt 
Tkrat 
Yttrt 


\r. [2i 

[31 [31 
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(7) Uaaaa UiicaU Ua ttU* lml at afcic* yaar 

CMTM it INt «fU« UMIt 



(13) If aic r icaajaatara art milaaU u ya»r 
dapartaaat , alaaaa ia4icata aaw Uay art 
carrcatly aaiag aaa£ • aaalaan cwil* 
catiaa iaamctiaa . IPlaata clack all tkat 

/~"7 Atailaala, tat Mt aaa* 
O wiiliblt 

/_/ Uaa4 far caaawtar aaairta* iaatrvctiaa 

/_/ Uart aa *ar4 aracaaaara/tast aditara 

/ / Otaar aaaa: 



1 Fraiaaaa 

2 laataaara 

3 Jaaiar 

4 lamia r 

5 Bat sffara* aa a aaaarata caaraa 



ia Afailaaia to 

5 
5 
5 
5 
S 



(14) PUaaa i*4icata aa* ya* Uiak sicracoayutara 
ca«U aa «aa4 af ftctlvt ly ia aaaiaaa* 
coaauaicatiaa iaatractioa if taf roar! ta aaf f 
wan aragraaa vara availaala. 



/_/ Caaia* aat aa aaaa* affactivaly 

/_/ Uaa4 far caaaatar aa sis tad iutrvctioa 

/ / Uaa4 aa vara* aracasaara/tait aditars 

/ / Otaar aaaa: 



Fir Qaaatiaaa I tkraaca 12, alaaaa iaaUcata Ua aaaaar af aicracaaaatara af tact triad vaiefc 



yaar aeaartaaat. 

iua* 9 *m Ll± i : *° U m *° 

it) Apala II 12 3 4 

(9) C iwilira 44 12 3 4 

(10) IM Partaaal 12 3 4 

(11) ftatlia Stack TW-IO, Natal III 1 2 3 4 

(12) Otaar 12 3 4 



Far Qaaatiaaa IS tkraugfc 24, iaiicata Laa aarcaatata af caatatt aphasia tkat aacU if ic liata* akouU 
hava U a firat caaraa U aaaUaas caaajaaicatia* iaatractioa. 

Caataat Taaica Ftrcaat Uaaaais 

(13) Caaaaaicat iaa Taaarr (Ufsraatia* thaary, caaaaaicatiaa treats 

■Mala, REavXaral caacaata, ate.) 

(14) Oriaaitatiaaal Caaaaaicatiaa (orgsaimioaal characteristics, 

coaaaiaicatiaa flaw ia argaaiaatiaaa, lsaaarakit aai aavar, ate.) _ 

(17) Coaaaaicatioa Faadiaaaula (vritiag gttittt, yaa**ia*aaiat, 

tarriars, ate.) ' 

(II) laaiaaaa lattar aa4 Haaaraaaaa Vritias (gaad aw/baa* aava 
lattara aaa aaaas, saalayaaat lattara aad rasuaas, ate.) 

(19) laaiaaas >—gt Writ laa (rassarci aatkaaaUgy, orgaaiauiaa af 

raaarts, graphic aUa, etc.) 

(20) Oral Cnaanaicatiaa (traaaatatioa triacitlas, r>a4actiag aaa partici- 
aatiag ia aastiags, 4ictatiaa, ate.) * 

(21) laaiaaaa Ugllsh (graaaar, paactaatiaa, aachaaica, ate.) 

(22) Caaaaaicatiaa Tr caaalaiy (mr4 pracassiai, alactraaic caavaaicatiaa, 
taitcaafaraacing aad fTdaacaata.raaciag, ate.) 

(23) lalataa Caataat Taaica (coaamUcatiea aUica. aaavarbai caaamicatiaa, 

iaurcaitarai caaaaailcatiaa, ate.) 

(24) otaar 

1001 



FUASt tt SUU T0U1 PttCUTAGU TOTAL 100% 
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far QmiUmi 25 UtaagB 29, alaaaa clrclt ta* 
laatmcUaaal life: 



tr *Wca raaraaaata Ut iaaartaact •£ tack af tat faliavias 



nraTAKK 



Iaatractl—l alta 




(25) Taachac't Manal (sauaatatf utcaU* 
aracaSm, aSSan ta tm aaattiaaa, 
taat ajaaulaaa, ate.) 

(20 Itaayit Wafkhaat (rrriav aaattiaaa, 
aaaucatian asarclaaa, alaak ifa- 
tiaaary, tU.) 

(27) *a41a-¥if«tl Alta (traataaraacltt, 
iliST, llif c&arta, ate.) 

(21) Hlc t a c aaaaur Uftwart (caaaatar 

inisiav taatractiaa, taat aaattiaaa, 
saalicatiaa asartitas , ttc.) 

(21) Otaar 



(30) Caaamtt: 



If yo% aaald Uka to racaiat t caay of tat ratultt af tait tunrty, platta caaf lata tfeis stctioa* 



Km — 


lit i* 


Talajwaaa 


Colitga/aeaool 


Mdrtta 


City' 


5Uta 


lif Cooa 

♦ 



WI: Nun rttun thi coafliud qtMitlAMUlri to Nn. Liodi SuUivio, Market las ttouitr, Colligt/Ualvtrilty 
DtpftMBt, SmU-Wttttn Fuklliklts Comity. S101 fU4i»oo Hold, Claclnutl, OH *S227. (A poiugfpiid 
itvalept it ticliMd.) 
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